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Kim is a born storyteller and his life histories comes through with all 
the vividness one could hope. Faithful Endurance thus reads well and is a 
wonderful human document. It will be useful in secondary and college 
classrooms to put a human face on historical events, and on the principles 
of Korean kinship. Since it brings out both the tragedy and human resil- 
ience of the Korean people, it is highly recommended. 


Clark W. Sorensen 
University of Washington 


The Culture of Korean Industry: An Ethnography of Poongsan 
Corporation, by Choong Soon Kim. Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1992. 


This work is an invaluable addition to the growing body of literature on 
South Korean industrialization and chaebol. The combination of Kim’s 
insider/outsider knowledge of South Korean society and business, his 
adeptness in weaving through different theoretical arguments with his 
anthropological insight, and the fortuitous timing of his research has 
brought us one of the most exciting books on the South Korean chaebdl to 
date. This is an ethnography of a mid-size chaebél whose founder has 
strong Confucian roots, but whose industrial organization and labor—man- 
agement relations stand in the middle-ground between what we know of as 
typical Japanese and Western business practices. 

The author spent a total of twelve months of fieldwork in South 
Korea between 1987 and 1989-——a time of great social and political change 
there, as thousands of students, workers, and members of the middle class 
joined forces to push for democracy, and as Roh Tae Woo announced the 
Declaration for Democracy in June 1987, forever changing the course of 
South Korean democracy. Poongsan, which was founded in 1968 as a 
manufacturer of copper and copper-alloy products, is the subject of Kim’s 
industrial ethnography, which focuses on its organizational culture. The 
late 1980s was also a time of change in Poongsan, which experienced dif- 
ficult labor-management conflicts and negotiations. Kim’s study provides 
an unusual opportunity to examine labor movements up close. 

In 1988, Poongsan employed 9,430 workers, its total assets were 
more than $782 million, and its chairman was the eighth-highest payer of 
personal income taxes (p. 27). These figures identify Poongsan as one of a 
number of rapidly expanding family-owned and family-managed business 
groups in South Korea. Poongsan is not one of the ten largest chaebdl. It 
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differs from such large chaebdl in one important way: Its chairman made a 
conscious decision not to expand into unrelated businesses, as many large 
chaebol have done. Partly as a result of this, it remains a mid-size chaebdl, 
and will most likely continue to be in the near future. If Poongsan is not a 
typical chaebol in that regard, it nonetheless shares many important fea- 
tures with other South Korean businesses. First, it has been owned and 
managed by Ryu Chan-u and his family since its foundation. Second, the 
internal industrial organization appears to be analogous to many South 
Korean businesses discussed in the literature and also to my own observa- 
tions of many chaebol during my fieldwork in the 1980s and 1990s. 

The book’s merits and contributions are many. Let me list a few. 
First, it provides a detailed account of Poongsan’s industrial organization. 
Kim is an excellent observer who brings us vivid images of the physical 
layout of the offices and factories, as well as the interaction patterns 
among the workers and managers. Although there have been a few books 
that provide an in-depth analysis of the South Korean chaebdl during the 
Japanese colonial period (such as Eckert 1991 and McNamara 1990), there 
have been very few on contemporary chaebdl that contain the richness and 
detail of Kim’s work on Poongsan. 

Second, the timing of the research was marvelous. South Korea was 
undergoing its most tumultuous social movements and democratic transi- 
tion since it began industrializing in the early 1960s. The whole society 
was experiencing major changes: relationships among workers, capitalists, 
and the state were undergoing particularly drastic transformations. Kim’s 
participant observation, including interviews with labor organizers, work- 
ers, and managers during one of Poongsan’s labor movements—the 
Bupyung strike—contains valuable information not otherwise readily 
obtainable. As a result of his observations and interviews, he concludes 
that the 1987 Bupyung strike was not caused by outside agitators—college 
students disguised as workers—as was commonly believed by many 
South Koreans. At the same time, he concludes that the 1989 strike at the 
Angang plant was indeed aided by students disguised as workers and, 
partly as a result, was extremely violent and militant. (He was advised not 
to approach labor leaders and workers, because of the strong anti-Ameri- 
canism at that time, and also because of the growing concern that labor 
strikes were caused by outside-agitators.) 

The research for Kim’s book, which was conducted between 1987 
and 1989, with two more visits in 1990 and 1991, allows us to examine the 
changes that occurred in labor-management relations in South Korea dur- 
ing its most important period of reconfiguration. During this time of labor 
strikes and difficult labor-management relations, Poongsan’s hiring deci- 
sions were once again made on the more traditional basis of recommenda- 
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tions by acquaintances rather than solely on the basis of qualifications on 
paper. 

Three important conclusions can be drawn from Kim’s study of 
Poongsan. First, key features of the industrial organization—such as the 
promotion system, training programs, and outside-of-work socialization 
patterns—show an interesting combination of Korean, Japanese, and 
Western business practices. For example, in South Korea, chronological 
age is not part of the promotion criteria, as it is in Japan’s nenko joretsu 
system. Poongsan’s promotion is based more on individual merit and the 
number of years of service at Poongsan. The former matches Western 
business practices, and the latter reflects Japanese practices. Training pro- 
grams at Poongsan also emphasize both individualism and group identity, 
rather than just the latter, as in Japan. After-work socialization occurs 
among men in the same rank, unlike the cross-ranks socialization in Japan. 
Among the uniquely Korean business practices is the ancient Korean cus- 
tom, kosa, performed when a new business is established to pray for the 
well-being of the workers and the company. The industrial organization of 
Poongsan also reflects the strong sense of hierarchy and the blurring of the 
division between public and private lives that are generally pervasive in 
Korean society. The volatility of Poongsan’s labor force, along with that of 
other South Korean workers during the late 1980s, also highlights the fact 
that South Korea differs not only from Japan, but also from other newly 
industrializing countries in East Asia. 

Second, Poongsan’s many formal and informal structures and inter- 
actions exhibit an interesting amalgam of traditional and modern Korea. 
Poongsan’s factories and offices are equipped with modern machines, but 
the owner and employees perform an ancient ritual, Kosa, when they open 
a new office or install a new machine. An important part of the training is 
conducted at a Confucian village, yet the key lessons are not Confucian. 
Modernization theorists would argue that traditional practices are counter- 
productive to modern businesses, and therefore must be eliminated. How- 
ever, studies of Poongsan and of many Japanese businesses show that 
successful modern businesses can combine modern and traditional ele- 
ments. Some even argue that the unique blend of these two elements 
allows for more effective management and higher productivity in South 
Korean and Japanese businesses, and have attempted to replicate Japanese 
business practices in Western settings. 

Third, the examination of Poongsan’s hiring, promotion, and train- 
ing practices reaffirms outsiders’ perceptions that South Korea is a highly 
gendered society. Gender segregation and discrimination against women 
are evident throughout various practices of Poongsan. 

This book’s merits and contributions are many, and its shortcomings 
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few. As a sociologist, I wish that Kim had shared more of his insights on 
several questions. First, why is it that South Korean businesses exhibit 
influences of both Western and Japanese industrial organizations? Second, 
how have the seemingly divergent practices of Korean, Western, and Japa- 
nese industrial organizations, and traditional and moder social customs 
and values, found niches or fused into the everyday lives of South Korean 
workers and business people? Third, what difficulties and advantages did 
Kim’s dual role confer? He was a native-speaker of Korean and a distant 
relative of the head of Poongsan, but also an American anthropologist 
from an American university. We get glimpses of this dilemma, especially 
during Kim’s examination of the Angang labor strike, but we do not see 
how these challenges were overcome. It would have been interesting to 
see whether Kim himself felt that this duality enhanced or limited his 
study. 

I strongly recommend this book for anyone interested in compara- 
tive analysis of industrial organizations in Asia, as well as for those inter- 
ested in case studies of South Korean businesses. Quotes from interviews 
with the head of Poongsan and managers, workers, and labor leaders pro- 
vide a rich and pleasurable reading experience. This book is one of the 
best written on the subject of contemporary South Korean business. 


Eun Mee Kim 
University of Southern California 
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